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that war followed. Even our tradition only speaks of an
internal revolution at Rome, in which the local aristocracy
overthrew the power of the kings. Our tradition reckons
Tarquin as the last Etruscan king of Rome, and we have no
reason for doubting the statement. The overthrow of Tarquin
by the Etruscan and Latin nobles has nothing surprising in
it; such events were probably common enough in Etruscan
cities. The statement that the nobles had afterwards to
carry on war, and unsuccessful war, against one of their
Etruscan neighbours is quite probable. It is quite credible
that a second conquest of Latium was averted by the interven-
tion of Cumae in Campania on the side of Latium.

Thus, from the end of the sixth century Rome lived under
a constitution framed during the Etruscan supremacy, and
the ruling class was the local aristocracy, Etruscans and
Romans, some hundreds of families, consisting of large land-
owners, traders, and stock-raisers. This aristocracy was neither
purely Etruscan nor purely Roman. Whatever their origin,
however, they spoke and wrote Latin and felt themselves
more closely connected with the Latin cities than with the
Etruscan. If this was the case with the nobles, there is no
doubt that the general population was purely Latin, both
in the territory of Rome and in the petty settlements and
villages of the Latin plain, which Rome had swallowed up
before, and still more after, the domination of the Etruscans.

The overthrow of the Etruscan dynasty made no radical
change either in the constitution of Rome, or in her com-
mercial relations, or in her influence upon the neighbouring
tribes. Even under the last Etruscan kings, the power of
the Tarquins might be regarded as the power of a single
strong and wealthy Etruscan family, whose members ruled
different Latin cities, while the eldest of the family ruled
Rome. The constitution remained approximately the same
after the expulsion of the dynasty, which was perhaps partly
due to the unwillingness of the Latin section of the Roman
nobility to give precedence to the Etruscan. We know at least
that not long after the expulsion of the Tarquins another
distinguished family, that of the Fabii, ruled continuously at
Rome for seven years, from 485 to 479 B. c.; and later the
chief magistrates were chosen almost exclusively from a very
limited group of great c princely * families. With regard to
the commercial connexions of Rome, it should be noted that